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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

POETRY AND WAR 

2^<|N the seventeenth century the poet Milton set 
himself "to justify the ways of God to man." 
God was held accountable to man for his 
actions, it seeems, and the fact that there was 
an open breach between divine and human 
ideals of responsibility is obviously indicated in the need 
for justification. Or were not the shortcomings of man, 
his essential weakness in conduct and understanding, glozed 
over by fixing the responsibility for this weakness upon the 
divine author of creation? 

Today, in the supreme crisis of the twentieth century, 
it would seem that the heavy task imposed upon the poets 
is to justify the ways of man — or nations — to God. 
Is it any wonder that the poets have failed? 
We can hardly expect Mr. Hardy, Mr. Kipling, Mr. 
Bridges, or Mr. Masefield to succeed where modern diplo- 
macy has failed; but the failure of the poets, unlike that of 
the diplomats and kings, is due to a lack of conviction. 
Actually the poets have progressed beyond the stage of 
that confident national self-assertion which the particulai 
crisis calls upon them to celebrate. If their - poems are not 
faint-hearted, they are at least interchangeable, and would 
apply equally well to any country engaged in the struggle. 
Clearly what we instinctively demand of the poet today 
is not a justification of the ways of man to God, but a 
justification of the ways of man to man. 
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If the patriotic poems of Mr. Kipling, Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Bridges, or Mr. Masefield seem to us inadequate, it is 
because these poets have in reality outstripped the stage 
of martial enthusiasm and partisan spirit; it is because these 
poets feel, even if they do not realize the fact themselves, 
that it is impossible to justify the ways of man — or of any 
country — to God in the present conflict. Varying degrees 
of right and wrong, included in a greater wrong, can count 
for little with disillusioned minds. War has actually lost 
its illusion and its glamour. Some shreds of illusion may 
cling to the individual experience; the elemental sense of 
tragedy may lift the unforgiveable facts to the height of emo- 
tional eloquence, but of what worth is this eloquence beside 
the collective naked waste? 

The American feeling about the war is a genuine revolt 
against war, and we have believed that Poetry might help 
to serve the cause of peace by encouraging the expression of 
this spirit of protest. 

Just as the neutrality of the United States is in no 
sense passive, so the spirit of her poets is one of active 
antagonism to the barbaric survival of war. 

English poets are not in a position just now to celebrate 
the spirit of democracy, as against that of empire. Yet 
is not this democratic sympathy the cause of the subtle 
undercurrent of regret we detect in their poems? Mr. J. A. 
Cramb, in Germany and England, says: "England 
is a nation schooled in empire from the past, the power 
which once belonged to the few passing more and more 
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into the ranks of the English race itself, so that you have 
for the first time in history at once a nation and a democracy 
that is imperial." If the English poets seem to us to lack 
conviction, it may be because at heart they are better demo- 
crats than imperialists. 

There is very little of the taint of military imperialism 
in the 738 poems received in this contest. Instead there 
is a general disposition to substitute for the retrogressive 
military ideals of a Bernhardi, a Treitschke, or a Cramb, 
the divine common sense of Abraham Lincoln. No future 
historian of the United States will be able to use quotations 
from her twentieth-century poets in support of an imperial 
policy of conquest and slaughter. 

The American poet may fail, indeed he does not even 
attempt, to justify the ways of man to God ; but he does not 
fail to realize that it is only through the justification of 
the ways of man to man that the ways of man may be 
ultimately justified to God. A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

The Sea is Kind, by T. Sturge Moore. Houghton-Mifflin 

Company. 

Mr. T. Sturge Moore has the magic wand, and all he 
touches turns to gold, or at least to a shimmering silver. Rich 
lingering syllables, slow phrases full of sound, long recitative 
clauses with unexpected little turns of melody — these fill 
his book to the brim with music as rich and delicate as a 
Debussy pastoral. Like Debussy's, also, it is a new note, a 
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